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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Grorce MEANY, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Herbert 
Morrison, former British Foreign Secre- 
tary, will be the principal speakers at a 
special dinner marking thirty years of 
continuous publication of THe New 
Leaper. The dinner will be held on 
Friday night, October 8, at the Starlight 
Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. 

David Dubinsky, President of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, is Chairman of the distinguished 
Dinner Committee. George Shuster, Presi- 
dent of Hunter College, will serve as 
toastmaster. Other participants will be 
announced in the near future. 

It is altogether fitting, we think, that 
Messrs. Meany and Morrison should be 
the principal speakers at this milestone 
in our magazine’s history. For, during 





decades which witnessed violent shifts in ee Ne 
political opinions and _ corresponding GEORGE MEANY HERBERT MORRISON 


shifts in our own readership, both men 

have been unwavering in their support of Tue New Leaver 
and unstinting in their guidance and kind counsel. As head 
of the New York State Federation of Labor, as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the national AFL and finally as its President, 
Mr. Meany has been a generous and sympathetic friend. 
Mr. Morrison has been a real comrade throughout his public 
career—which includes service as Home Secretary during 
World War II and as Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 


he @W 


Secretary in the postwar Labor Government. His speech at 
our dinner will mark his first public appearance on his 
coming visit to the United States. 

At the same time, Messrs. Meany and Morrison reflect 
the basic policies of THE New Leaver over the last three 
decades: ovr belief in the free trade-union movement and 
in cooperation between peoples of all nations as the sures 
road to peace. 
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Even with Eisenhower going down the line for Republican candidates in November, 


the Democrats are expected to make substantial gains in the House, 


but the Senate may once again find itself deadlocked 


HE GOP'S BIG TEST 


OVEMBER’S Congressional elec- 
Navn will perforce be a refer- 
endum on the policies of the present 
GOP administration. This has be- 
come particularly true since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower abandoned his 
arly decision to stay out of the 
Congressional race and agreed to 
pose for campaign pictures with var- 
ious Republican candidates, including 
the outspokenly pro-McCarthy candi- 
date for Senator from Illinois, Joseph 
Meek. 

Eisenhower’s inability to divorce 
his own standing from the fate of 
Republican candidates in local elec- 
tions—despite his undoubted desire 
to do so—was perfectly patent in the 
litle elections and by-elections of 
1953. The defeat of GOP candidates 
for Congressional seats in New Jersey 
and Wisconsin and for the Governor- 
ship in New Jersey prompted Ike to 
refer to the 1953 contests as a “lost 
skirmish.” 
This year, Ike’s involvement in 
GOP electoral efforts is far deeper 
than in 1953, making this election a 
dry run for 1956. 

Republican control is narrow and 
precarious in both houses of Con- 
press: one seat in the Senate and five 
nthe House. A slight tipping of the 
scales will give the Democrats a 
majority in both chambers. If the 
élection runs true to historical form, 
the Republicans should lose control 
of the House and also, though less 
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By Gus Tyler 


Political Director, ILGWU 


likely, the Senate. According to prece- 
dent, the party whose man is in the 
White House loses seats in a mid- 
term election, especially in the lower 
house. This tends to apply more to 
the House than to the Senate because 
all 435 House seats are at stake every 
two years. 

The 1954 Republican campaign, 
however, rests on the assumption that 
this deeply entrenched habit can be 
reversed or at least checked. The 
GOP has long had a near-monopoly 
on the effective channels of com- 
munication in America; for some 
years, it has had the editorial back- 
ing of most of the press—some claim 
as high as 90 per cent. This year, 


EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS: 


1S THE BATTING 


for the first time in a modern Con- 
gressional campaign, it will also have 
the rostrum of the Presidency from 
which to speak. 

Earlier this year, it appeared that 
the Republicans would be able to 
take dramatic advantage of the “trea- 
son” charge: the Harry Dexter White 
case and others. However, the cutting 
edge of this accusation has probably 
been dulled by the early attempt to 
subpoena Truman and by the sub- 
sequent conflict between Senator Mc- 
Carthy and the Administration. 

In the face of the Republicans’ 
great technical advantage in con- 
trolling the opinion-making channels 
and their political advantage in ex- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





AVERAGE HIGH ENOUGH? 









GOP CONTINUED 


posing Communist infiltration under 
Roosevelt and Truman, the Demo- 
crats are counting on the events of 
the last twenty months to turn the 
electoral tide their way. 

The rise in unemployment from a 
million and a half to three and a half 
million, accompanied by a regular 
decline in the number of factory 
workers every month from January 
to July (except June), gives the 
Democrats a talking point in the in- 
dustrial areas. The drop in farm 
income, credited with turning the 
tide against the Republicans in last 
year’s Wisconsin by-election, con- 
tinues as a factor this fall. The re- 
cent Presidential veto of the 5-per- 
cent pay raise for Federal employes 
last-minute boost that the 
Democrats had not counted on. In 
addition to all this, divisions within 
the GOP high command, especially 
the Army-McCarthy row, have shaken 
public faith in the Republican party 
and in the popular image of a strong 
man in the Chief Executive’s chair. 

Thus far, fairly reliable polls and 
scattered electoral contests indicate 
that the current of opinion is run- 
ning strongly against the Administra- 
tion. 

The normally Republican, out- 
spokenly pro-Eisenhower Scripps- 
Howard chain ran a poll in July to 
find out what was happening to the 
President’s drawing power. In New 
York, they found that 16 per cent 
of those who voted for Ike in 1952 
would not vote for him now. In 
Memphis, Tennessee, Ike lost 20 per 
cent of his 1952 backers, with an ad- 
ditional 20 per cent moving into the 
doubtful column. In Cleveland, he 
lost half of his 1952 support. No- 
where did he gain. The overall pic- 
ture was one of voters turning against 
Ike and turning actively back to the 
Democrats. 

The New York defection from Ike 
is low compared with reports from 
other areas. Yet, if that 16-per-cent 
drop in Republican strength holds 
good in the upcoming Congressional 
elections, the GOP could lose as 
many as 37 seats in the House—the 


was a 


number of districts where Repub- 
licans were elected in 1952 by 55 per 
cent of the vote or less. And it is 
not excluded that the GOP will lose 
even more seats—if the present trend 
continues. 

This would mean a Democratic 
landslide in the House, but it does 
not follow that the Democrats would 
enjoy similar gains—or any gains at 
all—in the Senate. There are 37 
seats at stake in this year’s Senatorial 
race: 22 now held by Democrats and 
15 now held by Republicans. This 
favors the GOP, with fewer seats in 
contest. 

A second look at the figures, how- 
ever, shows the Republican advantage 
to be less than appears at first. Of 
the 22 Democratic seats involved, 15 
are quite safe. These include 13 in 12 





SALTONSTALL: GOP QUESTION MARK 


Southern states from West Virginia 
to Texas (North Carolina will elect 
two), plus seats in Minnesota and 
Rhode Island. (Theodore Green’s re- 
election in Rhode Island seems so 
certain that Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley appointed him to serve 
on a committee that will meet after 
this November’s election.) A_ less 
conservative reckoning would also 
grant the re-election of Gillette in 
fowa and Douglas in Illinois—thus 
giving the Democrats 17 “safe” seats 
and 5 doubtfuls. 





Of the 15 Republican seats in eo». 
test, 9 can be counted as safe: Maine 
New Hampshire (2), South Dakota 
Nebraska (2), Kansas, Michigan anj 
Idaho. In the last two, the Democrats 
were conceded a strong chance up ty 
a few weeks ago, when Blair Moody, 
Democratic candidate in Michigan, 
died suddenly and Glen Taylor, 
Henry Wallace’s Vice Presidential 
candidate in 1948, won the Demo. 
cratic primary in Idaho. 

This leaves six doubtful seats noy 
held by Republicans. In Kentucky, 
John Sherman Cooper—a highly in. 
dependent and liberal Republican— 
will have to stand up against Alben 
Barkley in a traditionally Demo. 
cratic state. In New Jersey, Clifford 
Case—a Republican with a liberd 
voting record in Congress—is faced 
with a major inner-party revolt 
spearheaded by conservative backer: 
of McCarthy; he is opposed by 
Charles Howell, a strong candidate 
who enjoys the added advantage of 
the Hoffman scandal. In Massachw 
setts, incumbent Leverett Saltonstal 


—who has hardly fulfilled the ev 


thusiastic hopes of his backers si 
years ago—will have to face Foster 
Furcolo, a hard campaigner who biti 
fair to capture the sizable, and thus 
far frustrated, Italian vote in the 
state. In Wyoming, the contested seal, 
now held by a _ Republican, wa 
Democratic until a few weeks ago. 


when Senator Lester Hunt’s deal f 


gave the GOP Governor a chance ti 
appoint a Republican. These fou 
seats are truly doubtful for the GOP. 
The other two, in California am 
Oregon, seem less so, though in the 
latter the polls give Democratic cat 
didate Neuberger surprising strength 


and show a real switch by liberal Re F 


publicans from the GOP to the Demo 
crats, @ la Morse. 
(Incidentally, it is Morse who ma 


well decide which party controls the f 
next Senate. He has announced thi & 
he will no longer vote with the GOP 


to organize that body, as he did las 
time, but will throw in his lot with 
the Democrats. ) 


The party trend outlined above # 
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not necessarily identical with a trend 
toward liberalism and away from 
conservatism. Many a conservative 
Democrat will benefit from popular 
discontent with the Administration. 
Nevertheless, there are strong indi- 
cations of a trend toward liberalism, 
reflected most dramatically in this 
year’s Southern primaries. 

In Alabama, Senator John Spark- 
man, seeking renomination, was 
marked for defeat by the forces of 


SCOTT AND KEFAUVER: 


He had been Adlai 
Stevenson’s running mate and an op- 
ponent of the tidelands giveaway. 
His adversary, Representative Laurie 
Battle, was an extremely able cam- 
paigner, well financed and with al- 
most Unanimous newspaper support, 
who rung all the changes on the 
race issue. Yet, when the results 
were in, Sparkman was an easy vic- 
tor. 


conservatism. 


In North Carolina, former Gover- 
nor Kerr Scott opposed incumbent 
Senator Alton Lennon. As Governor, 
Scott had appointed former Univer- 
sity of North Carolina President 
Frank Graham to the Senate and, in 
80 doing, clearly aligned himself 
with the liberal forces in the state. 
In 1950, Graham was defeated in 
a runoff election in which the race 
issue was injected at the last minute 
with startling effectiveness. This year, 
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Lennon tried to duplicate the per- 
formance by use of the Supreme 
Court decision against segregation, 
handed down a few days before the 
primary. But it didn’t work: Scott 
won without any difficulty. 

In Texas, Governor Allan Shivers, 
a conservative Democrat who sup- 
ported Eisenhower in 1952, barely 
missed losing a four-way primary 
and was forced to enter a runoff. 
Though he won the second time, 


SOUTHERN LIBERALS ARE IN THE ASCENDANT 


Shivers’s failure to take a command- 
ing lead in the original vote is dra- 
matic testimony to the growth of 
Texas liberalism. 

In Tennessee, Senator Estes Kef- 
auver, a consistent liberal spokes- 
man in the Senate, was marked for 
“purging.” The campaign against 
him was based on three assumptions: 
first, that since Kefauver won in a 
three-way fight in 1948, he could be 
beaten in a two-way fight in 1954; 
second, that a campaign depicting 
him as a Red internationalist would 
pay off as it had in 1950 against 
Claude Pepper; third, that the race 
issue would succeed where all else 
failed. Congressman Pat Sutton was 
chosen to do the job on Kefauver— 
but, when the count was in, the latter 
won overwhelmingly. 

In Arkansas, former Governor 
Sid McMath opposed incumbent Sen- 


ator John McClellan and Lieutenant 
Governor Orval Faubus ran against 
incumbent Governor Francis Cherry. 
McClellan’s Senate voting record is 
conservative; McMath ran as a lib- 
eral. McClellan won by a majority 
of some 2,000 votes, but it is gen- 
erally conceded that his strength in 
the final days of the 
stemmed from his sterling perform- 
Democrat in the 


campaign 
ance as senior 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

Faubus, in his bid for the Guber- 
natorial nomination, faced steep ob- 
stacles in a state where a two-term 
tradition prevails for the Governor- 
ship, with Cherry running to suc- 
ceed himself. Moreover, Faubus was 
vulnerable because he had _ spent 
something like two days or two weeks 
at Commonwealth College at Mena, 
Arkansas, an institution accused of 
preaching free love and various other 
subversive doctrines. In spite of all 
this, he won. His victory may induce 
McMath to run again—as an inde- 
pendent against McClellan. 

In Oklahoma, a comparative un- 
known, Cowboy Pink Williams. de- 
cided to run for Lieutenant Governor 
against the incumbent and won. Wil- 
liams’s only claim to distinction was 
a postcard he had mailed out, in- 
viting all farmers in the state who 
had voted for Eisenhower to come to 
a gathering where they might pub- 
licly have their derriéres booted. The 
Postmaster General made quite a fuss 
about the matter, summoning Wil- 
liams to Washington for misuse of 
the mails. But Williams got the pub- 
licity he needed to win. And it is 
worth recalling that Eisenhower car- 
ried Oklahoma in 1952! 

In Virginia, Ernest Robertson—to 
everyones surprise, including his 
labor backers—won the primary from 
Powell Glass Jr.. an Ike backer in 
1952 who was unable to save himself 
this year even though he recanted his 
1952 heresy. 

If the nation goes as the South 
goes in November, the next Congress 
may be the most Democratic, and 
perhaps even the most liberal, since 


1936. 





HE FLIGHT to the East of Otto 
John, former West German se- 
curity chief, and Karl Schmidt-Witt- 
marck, a member of the Bonn Par- 
liament and leader of Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic par- 
ty in Hamburg, has been a major 
propaganda Moscow. 
Bonn contends that the two men 
were emotionally unstable or else 
secret Communists or double agents 
who feared that the jig was up. 
Propaganda-wise, this line of rea- 


victory for 


soning was not very effective. John 
and Schmidt-Wittmarck are not the 
only West Germans who have sought 
to collaborate with the East. Among 
those who have done so are men 
whose integrity is beyond question. 
We may not agree with their way of 
thinking, but today in Europe, and 
especially in Germany, logical reason- 
ing frequently carries less weight 
than evidence of personal integrity 
and idealism. Even if it could be 
established that Schmidt-Wittmarck’s 
trucking firm carried unlicensed 
goods to the East (who in the Ger- 
man business community can throw 
the first stone?) or that Dr. John 
was a double agent, this would not 
necessarily discredit them in the eyes 
of their countrymen. 
countless Germans and other Euro- 
peans have known years of soul- 
searching and agonizing doubt dur- 
ing which they were driven into 
ambiguous positions. Europeans no 
longer judge a man’s political be- 
havior by the standards employed in 
quieter times or in America today. 

For most Germans, the John and 


In our age, 


By Paul Wohl 


WHY GERMANS 
GO EAST 


Prospect of unity, Russian power attract many in West 





The recent defection to the East of 
several prominent West Germans 
has resulted in varied speculation as 
to their motives. This article offers 
one possible explanation. Paul Wohl 
currently covers the Soviet bloc for 
the Christian Science Monitor and 
has spent many years in Germany. 





Schmidt-Wittmarck affairs transcend 
personal motivations. They have be- 
come a signal for stock-taking. And 
because this is understood by Soviet 
propaganda, while Western spokes- 
men try to avoid the basic issue, the 
two cases have acquired much greater 
political significance than the defec- 
tion of two British diplomats in 
1951, of atomic Bruno 
Pontecorvo or of Hungary’s cosmic- 


scientist 


ray expert Janossy—all of whom, 
like John and Schmidt-Wittmarck, 
held highly respected and well-paid 
positions in the West. 

The basic question that Europe is 
asking today is: What is the peculiar 
attraction of Communist East Ger- 
many? Most Western correspondents 
and refugees describe it as a drab, 
poverty-stricken sweatshop where the 
police rules supreme and suspicion 
has settled on the hearts and minds 
of men. Yet, judging by recent re- 
ports in the West German press and 
by letters from Germans on both 
sides of the border, the matter is not 
so simple. Here is an attempt to trace 
the pattern of German thinking and 
find out what the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” seems to offer non- 
Communist Germans politically, ide- 
ologically and economically: 


Politically, there is the idea of 
German unity and power through 
neutrality between East and Weg. 
This has long been advocated by q 
former Chancellor of the Weimar 
Republic, Joseph Wirth, and was re. 
cently endorsed by two other former 
Chancellors, Heinrich Briining and 
Hans Luther. It is older and mor 
deeply entrenched than Konrad Ad. 
enauer’s idea of a Western European 
community. In Prussian North Ger. 
many, it has always come to the fore 
in times of stress. According to the 
late Walter G. Krivitsky, conservative 
Prussian patriots were prepared to 
arrest Hitler in 1937, provided they 
could announce to the German people 
that friendly relations with Russia 
had been restored. It was Stalin who 
decided against the plan. Stalin’s sue. 
cessors, far more than the late dic. 
tator in his last years, have gone out 
of their way to honor East German 
officials and to cultivate the spokes 
men for West German interests who 
occasionally hold clandestine meet 
ings with Eastern representatives. 

Paradoxically, German _protagon- 
ists of neutrality feel stronger today 
than in 1937 because (1) on-the 
spot observations during and after 
the war have convinced them of the 
general backwardness of the USSR, 
which makes it unlikely that the 
Kremlin will take the offensive ina 
major war; (2) they sense that the 
Soviets have lost momentum since 
Stalin’s death and believe that Mos 
cow will agree to creation of a net- 
tral Germany: (3) West Germany's 
spectacular industrial comeback, plus 
a certain amount of technical prog: 
ress in East Germany, have cot 
vinced them that, in ten years at the 
latest, they may be able to hold 
their own as a major world power 
between East and West. Some of 
West Germany’s leading experts 
Russia go even farther. In_ private 
conversations, they predict a long 
period of internal convulsion in the 
Soviet Union which, under certaim 
circumstances, might enable a Ger 
many organized along state-socialist 
(or state-capitalist) lines to become 
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the nerve center of an enormous 
furasian empire extending from the 
North Sea to the Gulf of Tonking. 

This line of thought has gained 
ground as a result of the difficulties 
encountered by Western European 
unity efforts, and the Communists 
have maneuvered skilfully to sell it 
to German right-wing patriots. A 
series of measures aimed at liberal- 
izing the East German regime and 
facilitating intercourse between East 
and West were capped by the recent 
Evangelical Church Congress in 
leipzig, which was attended by 
more than 200,000 people from both 
Germanys. This meeting, according 
to the Newe Ziircher Zeitung of July 
13, was not adequately reported in 
the West because the churchmen ap- 
parently did not want the foreign 
press represented. The Swiss paper 
reported : 

“Apart from the mass meetings. 
with their constant human contacts, 
innumerable intimate conversations 
took place between prominent per- 
sonalities of East and West . . . re- 
storing relations between the Chris- 
tion Democratic party of the West 
and the Christian Democratic Union 
of the East, which were severed sev- 
eral years ago. . . . President Ehlers 
of the Bundestag in Bonn and Johan- 
nes Dieckmann, President of East 
Germany’s ‘People’s Chamber,’ who 
knew each other from student days, 
shook hands. Herr Dieckmann and 
East Germany’s Christian Democratic 
Deputy Premier Otto Nuschke dis- 
played a winning cordiality at these 
intimate evening discussions. . . . The 
East German press highly praised the 
[West German] chairman of the 
Evangelical Church Council, Herr 
von Thadden-Triglaff, and kept re- 
peating that the character of the 


| bourgeois parties had changed. At 


the same time, East Germany’s Chris- 


| tion Democratic leaders were played 


” 
. 


up 

Ideologically, the East also has 
certain attractions for West Germany. 
First of all, there is the totalitarian 
resemblance to the Nazi system. But 
there are other reasons: 
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¢ The East appeals to the average 
German’s love of parades, of hero 
worship and collective self-aggran- 
dizement. 

e The East’s sweatshop methods 
appeal to some German businessmen 
and members of the old officialdom 
as reminiscent of Prussia’s legend- 
ary Spartan virtues. 

© Some impoverished members of 
the middle class look with envy at 
West Germany’s 
businessmen and have fallen back 
into Nazism’s anti-capitalist mood or 
rediscover with Oswald Spengler a 
close relationship between the Prus- 
sian spirit and socialism. 

e The European idea now appears 
petty to these people. “A united 
Europe would have been a great 
thing twenty or thirty years ago,” 
wrote one of my correspondents. 
“Adenauer’s ‘Little Europe’ is a po- 
litical anachronism in the day of the 
supersonic guided missile.” Such 
views are encouraged by East Ger- 


prosperous new 


man invitations to visit China and 
by world youth festivals. 

e A few German intellectuals have 
returned disillusioned from America. 
One university professor, who had 
toured this country under Marshall 
Plan auspices and later came back 
as an immigrant, was forced to do 
unskilled work in a small plant. 
Writing about his experiences, he re- 
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ferred to the fine factories he had 
visited while an official guest as “the 
American Potemkin’s villages” —a 
false front comparable to those set 
up by Soviet propaganda. 

Economically, too, East Germany 
does not appear altogether dark and 
hopeless to some West Germans. 
Certain rationed foods are cheaper 
than in the West and are smuggled 
into the Western Sector of Berlin. 
Although market prices are still very 
high, there have been eleven succes- 
sive price reductions. Last August, 
moreover, nominal wages were raised 
as much as 20 per cent and taxes cut. 
For engineers, skilled workers, nat- 
ural scientists and the like, conditions 
are improving. During the first six 
months of this year, alone among the 
Soviet satellites, East Germany main- 
tained last year’s tempo of industrial 
expansion, which is far greater than 
in the West. As in other Communist 
countries, unemployment does not 
exist. Several rows of impressive 
houses along East Berlin’s Stalin- 
Allee show that the East Germans 
can build if given the opportunity to 
do so. East Germany has also begun 
to gain a foothold in some Western 
European and overseas markets, and 
it is through East Berlin that most 
commercial deals with China and 
other Soviet-bloc countries are made. 

Yet, economic opportunities are 
the least important prospect that 
East Germany has to offer. Its prin- 
cipal attraction for West Germans at 
the present stage seems to lie in the 
conviction that, without a war, Ger- 
man unity can come only through re- 
conciliation with the East. “Germans 
stay in East Germany or go there,” 
one old-timer recalled, “in the same 
way that Frenchmen after 1871 
stayed in Alsace-Lorraine or returned 
there despite Berlin’s policy of cul- 
tural oppression.” All this may ap- 
pear incongruous to Americans, but 
it is well to remember that Germans, 
and especially German intellectuals, 
think politically in a strange, circuit- 
ous Teutonic way that is very differ- 
ent from the more rational approach 
of the freedom-loving West. 
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Competitive Coexistence 


By W. Averell Harriman 


NLY A YEAR and a half ago, the West, united in 
oo ole policy and action, had created situations of 
strength in Western Europe and in Korea that had 
checked and rolled back Communist aggression and sub- 
version there and promised a breathing space in which 
to help build strength elsewhere. We knew generally 
where we were going. Morale was high, and so was con- 
fidence in American leadership. 

Today, our policies are confusing and uncertain, our 
leadership is questioned, our alliances are creaking, and 
American prestige in the world has suffered a major 
eclipse. 

We must face squarely the fact that our chief allies in 
Europe—and this goes for both governments and peoples 
—are thoroughly confused regarding our approach to the 
problems of Asia and decline to follow our uncertain 
leadership there any longer. We can justly criticize their 
willingness to negotiate from weakness rather than from 
strength, but threats from weakness are no substitute. 
And we cannot ignore the fact that a wedge has been 
driven into the alliance and that we have not come for- 
ward with programs that can rally united support. 

We must also recognize the unhappy fact that our lead- 
ership is not attracting a large or enthusiastic following 
in many of the countries of Asia or elsewhere. For the 
most part, many of the peoples of Asia do not see the 
East-West struggle in the same black-and-white terms as 
we do. They are attracted in varying degrees by certain 
material accomplishments in the Communist-controlled 
underdeveloped areas: rapid industrialization, increased 
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national strength and weight in the world. They are not 
as frightened as we are at the terrific cost in terms of 
freedom and human dignity, for so many are already 
living in misery. They are not as alarmed as we are at 
the possibilities of invasion and subversion. They abhor 
and fear colonialism, but for historical reasons they as. 
sociate it with the West more than with the Soviet 
Union. Many countries which have achieved political 
independence feel they are still held in economic colonial 
status because their economies depend so largely on the 
sale of raw materials in fluctuating markets controlled 
by the industrial countries. We may think that many of 
their views are shortsighted, and I certainly agree, but 
the raw materials of international relations are what 
people believe. 

I think our present leadership in foreign affairs has 
gravely misjudged the problems and temper of this 
age and what true leadership requires. Carrying slogans 
reading “liberation,” “instant retaliation.” “new look,” 
and speaking in multiple and contradictory voices, we 
have charged up the hill and then we have charged down 
again. We have weakened our alliances by short-cutting 
the rules of coalition diplomacy, the most fundamental 
of which is not to put foreign leaders in the position of 
having to publicly knuckle under to America’s wishes ot 
else flout them. We have tied ourselves up with prideful, 
rigid positions that have no relation to reality and are4 
negation of diplomacy. We are conducting ourselves 
as though we considered Communism something that 
can be contained abroad largely by military defense. We 
are failing to impress the world, by word and deed, that 
we are prepared to use adequately our tremendous eco 
nomic and technical resources to help create rapidly— 
and with dignity and freedom—greater independence 
and better material conditions of life. 

We confront today a challenge that reaches around 
the world and ranges from danger of nuclear attack !0 
competitive economic growth, and the stakes are ou! 
most cherished possessions—freedom and independence. 
That this is no time for partisanship or for personal 0! 
national egotism is evident. But we must try to size UP 
the awful dimensions and character of the dangers ahead 
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and try to chart the most promising course through them. 

First, I would like to say that I have never thought 
and I do not think now that war with the Soviet Union 
is inevitable. International affairs are now conducted in 
the new and awful framework of the hydrogen bomb. 
Given the inevitability of retaliation, there can clearly be 
no winner in the next war, and the men in the Kremlin 
are coldly calculating men, not madmen. In my opinion, 
the threat of mutually destructive nuclear warfare injects 
aminor degree of stability into the situation—provided, 
of course, that we continue to build our nuclear power, 
develop the means of delivery and maintain necessary 
worldwide bases. Our enemies know strength when they 
se it. This gives us something—an objective situation— 
to build upon that is more reliable than the good inten- 
tions of our adversaries. 

In recent years, Communist efforts to take over in 
Western Europe. Greece, Turkey, Iran and Korea were 
frustrated. They were frustrated by Western unity in 
support of local resistance and aid in building local 
economic, social and military strength. 

At the Communist Party Congress in Moscow in the 
fall of 1952. Stalin and Malenkov virtually admitted that 
their plans for an early takeover had failed and began to 
talk about “peaceful coexistence.” War was not inevit- 
able, they said: and they laid down a long-range strategy 
for accomplishing their end of world domination by 
means short of major war—keeping in readiness. to be 
sure, a powerful military force as a constant threat. The 
long-range strategy was based upon the premise of a 
continued higher rate of industrial and overall economic 
growth in the Soviet bloc than in the free world, with 
consequent greater military potential over a period of 
years and growing political attraction for underdeveloped 
countries: it assumed a loosening of the bonds of unity 
among the Western powers, quarrels, divisions, mutually 
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destructive competitiveness, both political and economic; 
it looked forward to the breaking away of a revived Ger- 
many and Japan from Western association, and it was 
predicated upon the inability of the free nations, divided 
into separate units, to work together and develop a com- 
mon strength. 

In other words, the Kremlin leaders believe that the 
Soviet system can, over a period of years, out-compete 
the free in economic growth, political stability and mili- 
tary strength. And, of course, they will work their diplo- 
macy, propaganda and economic power overtime to 
weaken and divide the free world and isolate the United 
States. The Kremlin has challenged the validity of the 
entire system of free and independent nations, and it has 
challenged the worth of the free-world economy—its 
ability to maintain stability, to grow rapidly, and to 
assure people, in their freedom, that opportunity for self- 
realization, that dignity, that material well-being that 
have been achieved only in a few leading nations. 

I think you will agree that this is no trifling chal- 
lenge. But we are challenged in an area where we can 
be strongest—if we use our strength wisely. I suggest 
that “competitive coexistence” all across the board is 
the realistic term, rather than “peaceful coexistence.” 
And I believe that, if we accept the full implications of 
competitive coexistence of the kind I am talking about, 
we can preserve freedom and avoid a major war. 

It is absolutely necessary that we retain, re-invigorate 
and improve our alliances, increase our military strength, 
and maintain our ability to retaliate powerfully against 
nuclear attack. And the Communist military break- 
through in Southeast Asia must be contained. But, as- 
suming these things, I can conceive of a period of com- 
petitive coexistence in which we have a chance to make a 
hard, patient, prolonged and, I believe, rewarding effort 
to give leadership in showing the world, and especially 
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the underdeveloped countries, that our free society can 
bring greater strength and dignity and individual oppor- 
tunity and material well-being—all these and freedom, 
too—than can the Communist. And, given this, I think 
we have reason to believe that time will bring increasing 
pressures behind the Iron Curtain which will undermine 
tyranny in its citadel. 

The character and dimensions of the effort the West 
must make are sobering. Dictatorships are able to compel 
unity and enforce sacrifice to achieve economic growth 
and industrial expansion, and write off the human cost. 
Industrial expansion in the Soviet Union and its Euro- 
pean satellites is occurring at a far faster pace than in 
the West or in underdeveloped countries. This exerts an 
attraction that must be countered. One of my Asian 
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friends who is strongly anti-Communist recently told 
me that he fears the attraction that Red China will have 
on the people of his country if China’s economic expan- 
sion and industrialization outstrip their own. We must 
achieve economic growth through cooperation under 
wise leadership. 

The problem, as I see it, is to bring about, through a 
conscious, sustained, cooperative enterprise on the part 
of industrialized countries on the one hand and the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the free world on the other, a 
pace of economic growth rapid and’ broad enough to do 
two main things: one, to enable underdeveloped countries 
to break through the vicious circle of poverty and de- 
pendence into a new cycle of self-propelled economic 
growth, capital formation, social advancement, and grow- 
ing dignity and strength in freedom; and, two, to enable 


the industrialized countries to continue that marveloy 
process of expanding production, increasing productivity 
and ever-rising standards of living to which we in Amer. 
ica have become accustomed. These two things are jp. 
terdependent, for increasing production, productivity and 
living standards in underdeveloped countries will result 
in increasing demand for the products of industrialized 
countries and in expanded free-world trade. thus elim. 
inating dependence on East-West trade. 

The present administration seems to be thinking jn 
terms of the automatic functioning of the market to pro- 
mote world economic growth by clearing away some of 
the obstacles to private investment abroad. And yet there 
is scarcely an economist who would agree that private 
investment abroad can or will be increased in the years 
immediately ahead by more than very modest and wholly 
inadequate amounts. Moreover, although the volume of 
capital investment in underdeveloped countries is import- 
ant, equally important are the ways in which capital is 
invested, the social and political progress it engenders, 
and the ends that it serves. 

Experience has demonstrated that in most underdevel- 
oped countries private capital, important as it is, can do 
only part of the job—particularly in the early stages— 
and that public investment and technical assistance with 
some grant aid must lead the way in the framework of 
broad development programs that include education and 
technical training, improvement in public administration, 
normal public services to health, agriculture and indus 
try, and the development of basic power and transport 
facilities. These are necessary to enable underdeveloped 
countries to mobilize increasingly their own human and 
material resources, attract private initiative and capital, 
and speed up the process of economic and social develop: 
ment. 

Irrespective of tools or methods, it is of first import 
ance that we realize the nature of today’s challenge and 
start moving in the right direction. The resources of the 
free world, especially taking into account the poten 
tialities of science, are infinite. To say that we, the most 
powerful nation in history, cannot afford to lead in build- 
ing worldwide defenses of freedom is to lack faith in the 
capacity of the free human will and in the free political 
and economic systems it has created. We must hold to 
the faith that free men, in response to wise leadership, 
can overcome obstacles and transform the face of the 
earth. That is the attitude that must prevail in the conduct 
of our foreign economic policies in the period ahead if 
we are to survive in freedom. If that attitude prevails— 
and I am confident we shall come to it—then we shal 
do much more than survive. We shall make possible con 
ditions of life in our own country vastly finer and happier 
than those of today and, at the same time, enjoy the st 
isfaction of knowing that we are living up to our 
sponsibilities as leader among free nations and helping" 
create world security and a better life for a!l free me 
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Atlanta: Joseph R. Fiszman. Boston: Courtney R. Sheldon 
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Virginia Still a One-Party State 


RICHMOND 
y 1952, when Eisenhower swept 
ea into the Republican col- 
umn—the second time the state had 
gone Republican since Reconstruc- 
tion—three GOP Representatives also 
were elected to Congress. The re- 


sults were hailed in many quarters 
as marking the emergence of a real 
two-party system in the Old Domin- 


ion, 

The Republicans’ new-found en- 
thusiasm was very much in evidence 
when they scheduled a July conven- 
tion in Roanoke to nominate a candi- 
date to oppose Democratic Senator 
A. Willis Robertson. When conven- 
tion time rolled around, however, 
the enthusiasm seemed to have dis- 
appeared and there was a disquieting 
silence. The convention finally de- 
cided to call it quits without naming 
acandidate, leaving the matter up to 
the State GOP Executive Committee. 
The latest word is that the Committee 
does not intend to bestir itself in the 
Senatorial race. 

Why are the Republicans letting 


| the Senate seat go by default—es- 


pecially at a time when the party’s 
edge in that body is so precarious? 


B Strangely enough, all three incum- 


bent Republican Congressmen went 
to the Roanoke convention deter- 
mined to fight nomination of a Sena- 
torial candidate. Several explana- 
lions have been advanced, the most 
plausible being that a Senatorial elec- 
tion would arouse a spirited Demo- 
tratic-Republican battle in a_ state 
Where the Republican label remains 
somewhat of a liability. 

The three incumbents apparently 
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believe their best chance of victory 
in November lies in convincing the 
electorate that they are “good sound 
conservatives” needed by the Presi- 
dent to block the “radical Northern 
Democrats.” And Senator Harry 
Byrd, who helped put Virginia in the 
Republican column in 1952, has 
given them a strong talking point. 
This argument, of course, would 
have to be discarded if a Senatorial 


CIO Goes 


fight 


Senator Robertson is almost as con- 


developed. The Democrats’ 
servative as Byrd himself, and any 
attempt to unseat him would take 
the wind out of the Republican 
Congressmen’s campaign sails. 

In the meantime, Virginians who 
are anxious to see a real two-party 
system develop in their state are 
doomed to more long years of frus- 
tration. 


to the Fair 


By Marvin Meltzer 


DETROIT 
OUNTY FAIRS with social signif- 
C icance are the order of the day 
in Michigan. Amid tractor exhibits 
and girlie shows one finds a “CIO 
Rest Tent,” which houses CIO and 
Jewish Labor Committee staff people 
who have been hauling equipment 
and literature from one small-town 
fair to another. 

In early 1950, Bill Kemsley, then 
Education Director of the Michigan 
CIO Council, started searching for a 
technique to create better under- 
standing of the labor movement in 
rural Michigan. Since county-fair 
week is the social highlight in every 
community, he decided that it would 
provide the best vehicle. With assist- 
ance from the United Packinghouse 
Workers and the United Auto Work- 
ers, wheels were set in motion for an 
exhibit at ten widely scattered fairs. 

Slowly at first, but in larger num- 
bers as time went on, farmers, un- 
organized workers and small busi- 


nessmen began peeking in to ask 
wht the tent was all about. Michigan 
CIO staffers Robert Dingwell and 
Richard Kendziorski 


portunity to demonstrate the relation- 


used the op- 


ship between the income of farmers 
and workers. They showed farmers 
why their incomes would fall if low 
city wages kept workers from buying 
farm products; they explained further 
that CIO members have a selfish in- 
terest in maintaining high farm in- 
come, since farmers without money 
buy few autos, tractors and other 
industrial products. 

Now in its fifth year of operation, 
the county-fair program is being ex- 
panded by Don Stevens, the Michigan 
CIO Council’s present Education Di- 
rector. Farmers who looked in the 
first year stop by with their families 
to discuss their problems, and, by 
the end of September, hundreds 
of new people will have seen films 
dealing with the TVA, underdevel- 
oped areas, race relations, etc. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Old Devil 


Horse Racing 


BOHN 


T WAS NOT until the Brandywine 

Raceway was opened only a mile 
or two from my house that I began 
to see one of the things that are hap- 
pening to what we call the American 
way of life. We used to be rather a 
straight-laced set of people. Gambling 
was frowned upon. Horse racing was 
generally regarded as one of the 
snares of the devil. Delaware is a 
rural state rather closely controlled 
by a solid Protestant majority. The 
Methodists and Baptists, who are, in 
theory, opposed to racing, seemed 
to have everything under control. 

Then it was discovered that there 
is money in this devil’s business. And 
the idea seemed to spread that har- 
ness racing is less wicked than the 
regular running races, the ancient 
“sport of kings.” We have always 
had races with the driver sitting be- 
hind the horse in a sulky at county 
fairs. And anything connected with 
country life. with the honest ways of 
country people, cannot possibly be 
very wicked. So the Legislature 
passed a law providing that the citi- 
zens of each of the state’s three coun- 
ties might build a track and indulge 
in the moderately sinful practice of 
harness racing for thirty days in 
the year. But then it turned out that 
the good people of Kent County did 
not want to build a track and had 
no intention of making use of the op- 
tion to gamble which had_ been 
handed to them by their generous 
legislators. 

I wonder what went through the 
minds of the legislators when they 
faced this new situation. Through the 
failure of the citizens of Kent County 


12 


to indulge in this not-very-wicked 
pleasure, the state would lose one- 
third of its anticipated income. 

In passing the law in its original 
form, the statesmen must have fig- 
ured that thirty days of the sport 
each year would not too much debase 
the morals of the state. But now they 
were faced with a catastrophe. One- 
third of their income was going down 
the drain. A hike in the general tax 
rate would be a _ political hazard. 
Which would present the greater dan- 
gers—a rise in the tax rate or an 
increase in the percentage of wicked- 
ness ? 

The decision which was promptly 
reached is one of which the state 
may well be proud. The lawmakers 
showed the utmost confidence in 
their constituents’ ability to bear the 
burden of temptation. Without hesi- 
tation, they amended their law so 
that the two counties which had 
made provision for racing could 
carry on their operations for 45 days 
instead of 30. Now, I am told. the 
returns to the state are up in the mil- 
lions. And, as far as I know, there 
has been no great decline in Dela- 
ware morals. 

In a state which has a population 
of 318,000, every million garnered 
from the race tracks means three or 
four dollars clipped from the tax bill 
of each resident. And there is the ad- 
ditional satisfaction of knowing that 
a good part of this income is collected 
from fun-seekers from over the line 
in Pennsylvania. I cannot imagine 
anything that could give more pleas- 
ure to Delaware lawgivers than col- 
lecting taxes from Pennsylvanians. 


The races are, of course, carrie 
on in the evening—or, as they say, 
“under the lights.” This nocturnal 
illumination of great racetracks, 
diamonds and gridirons has, in fact, 
done much to make our sports 
the great money-making enterprises 
which they now are. It has made it 
possible for the citizen to do a full 
day’s work and then enjoy a long 
evening of his favorite diversion. The 
citizen increases his pleasure, the 
entrepreneur increases his _ profits, 
and the state increases its take in 
the form of taxes. Everyone seems to 
be happy. 

I have read, of course, about the 
corruption connected with harnes 
racing in New York. I have even 
heard whispers that everything is not 
above board in the management of 
this sport in Delaware. But I confess 
that, when I went over to the track 
the other evening, what I saw had 
all the earmarks of innocent popular 
enjoyment. 

There was nothing to suggest “the 
sport of kings.” The summer-suitel 
crowd was made up of the commones! 
sort of common people. It was er 
actly like a baseball crowd, excep! 
that it was less excited, less em¢- 
tional. Horses come and go. Each 
night, there is an entirely differen 
program. The onlooker cannot ge 
as involved with these beautiful ar 
imals as he does with the Yankee 
or the Dodgers. 

Each race is a little dramatic cl: 
max. You lose or you win—and it 
would be quite improper to display 
much emotion about the outcome 
You practically never see peopl 
shouting or dancing or slapping om 
another on the back as they do até 
close baseball game. It is all com 
paratively quiet and dignified. The 
contests are conducted with a certait 
amount of charm and pageantry. You 
lose a little or win a little. Then yo 
hope for good luck in getting to you' 
car and making your way out of the 
enormous traffic jam. I won exadl 
as much as I lost, so I could leave the 
brightly lighted festivities in 4 calm F 
and philosophical mood. 
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NOTES ON WORK—2 





Y AND LARGE, the sociologist and the engineer have 
B written off any effort to readjust the work process; 
the worker, like the mythical Ixion, is chained forever 
to the endlessly revolving wheel. But this spectacle has 
its unnerving aspect. The charge of alienation and the 
sense of de-humanization pricks hard. Industry has 
learned, moreover, that production suffers when only the 
mechanical engineering aspects of production are con- 
sidered. Hence the growing vogue in recent years of 
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“[The] satisfactions of craftsmanship are gone, and 
we can never call them back,” writes Cornell sociologist 
William F. Whyte. “If these were the only satisfactions 
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saw had 
| popular 





gest “the men could get out of their immediate work, their work STRIKERS HAIL VICTORY: MONEY DOESN’T COUNT? 
er-suitel @ Would certainly be a barren experience. There are other 
mmonet | important satisfactions today: the satisfactions of human Business School, “is neither managing men nor manag- 
was e- & *sociation and the satisfactions of solving technical and ing work....he is administering a social system.” 
1, except human problems of work.” In this, as in many instances, social éngineering imi- 
ess efit This statement summarizes the dominant school of tates art. Twenty years ago, the first “solidarity hymn” 
x0. Each thought of Elton Mayo and his followers. For Mayo, fol- was penned by Aldous Huxley in his Brave New W orld, 
different § lowing Durkheim. the characteristic fact about the mod- and the refrain, voiced by the Alphas and Betas, can be 
nnot gé fF &M scene is the presence of constant, disruptive change. the school song for industrial sociology: 
tiful an The family, the primal group of social cohesion, breaks “Ford, we are twelve; oh, make atc 
Yankes § Up as a work and educational unit; neighborhood roots Like drops within the social river; 
are torn up: social solidarity, a key to human satisfac- Oh, make us now together run 

natic cli: fF “ons, gives way to anomie. If solidarity is to be re- As swiftly as thy shining flivver.” 
—and it} ¢stablished, it will have to be done within the manorial This is not the place to recapitulate the many criticisms 
» display fF confines of the corporation. “The manager,” writes Fritz of the Mayo school. The fundamental point, as it affects 
outcome fF Roethlisberger. Mayo’s chief disciple at the Harvard the worker in his own work environment, is that the ends 
> peopl 5. a of production are taken as “given” and the worker is to 
ping on ae be “adjusted” to his job so that the human equation 
do até “vy is the second of Daniel Bell’s three articles on work. matches the industrial equation. 
all com rts pig ieraiad otther of Fortune, is a lecturer in soci- The source of all this was the famous Hawthorne ex- 
ved. The gy at Columbia University. These articles are part of ‘ i 

: Git shatamcsthh whieh will apmenr ite the feuthcom- periments at the Western Electric works, perhaps the 
a certall ing volume, Manpower in the United States, to be pub- single most painstaking experiment in the social sciences. 
try. You lished by Harper’s. In his first article, “The Organization Initially, the question was of the relationship of fatigue 
Then you —” which appeared in last week’s New Leaner, to output. Five girls were subjected to exhaustive study; 
j toon oom eee ee enn He Neila apes adie Mie the methods were meticulous in regard to scientific pro- 
it of the itions. Contemporary enterprise, he said, is founded ; ; RS “ 

i EE the Sendi.of chee an 0 femuiion of annclet caste, cedure and control. A series of possible “variables” af- 
1 exac™’ (2) the logic of functional efficiency, and (3) the logic fecting production were listed—e.g., amount of heat, 
leave the of hierarchy. Each of these has imposed severe con- degree of light, menstruation cycles of the workers, etc. 
acai Ff straints on the life of the average industrial worker. —and for a period of thirteen weeks at a time one factor 


ae was changed and all others were held constant. “A skilful 
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statistician,” Roethlisberger reports, “spent several years 
trying to relate variations in the physical circumstances 
of these five operators. For example, he correlated the 
hours that each girl spent in bed the night before with 
variations in output the following day. Inasmuch as 
some people said the effect of being out late one night 
was not felt the following day but the day after that, he 
correlated variations in output with the amount of rest 
the operators had had two nights before... . The attempt 
to relate changes in physical circumstances to variations 
in output resulted in not a single correlation of enough 
statistical significance to be recognized by any competent 
statistician as having any meaning.” 

Then came the great éclaircissement. In period XII of 
the experiment, the girls were returned to “bread and 
water,” i.e., to a 48-hour week without rest breaks, 
lunches and other solicitous considerations—yet, output 
kept rising. It became clear that the workers were re- 
sponding not to any of the physiological or physical 
variables, but to the interest and attention centered on 
them. The experiment itself, not any exogenous factor, 
was the missing link; the unknown determinant was the 
workers’ feeling that the experimenters had a real inter- 
est in them as human beings. 

This led to the second phase of the Hawthorne experi- 
ment: the introduction of “ambulatory confessors,” or 
walking counselors, ready at any moment to stop and 
listen to a harassed worker air his woes. Counseling was 
meant to be “a new method of human control.” It is, said 
Roethlisberger, a “multi-varied way of talking.” As he 
elaborated the phrase, the aim of the counselor is to 
shift the frame of reference, so that the worker sees his 
grievance in a different proportion. As one Hawthorne 
counselor described it: “In the case of the down-graded 
employe, [in talking out her problem] her focus of atten- 
tion shifted from alleged inequities, transfer and down- 
grading grievances, etc. to her unhappy home life; then, 
when she returned to her original grievance, things did 
not look so bad.” 

While “human relations” became a great vogue, per- 
sonnel counseling, to the dismay of the Mayo school, has 
never spread widely, either within the Bell telephone 
system where it originated, or in industry as a whole. 
The reason is that management itself hasn’t fully under- 
stood its operations. There seems to be no tangible “‘pay- 
off” in cost terms that management can point to; more- 
over, to some it seems to represent too much “coddling.” 
So the sociologist, in this instance, has taxed the manager 
for not fully appreciating the benefits of what Huxley 
called wryly “advanced emotional engineering.” 

If counseling has not been widely adopted, “communi- 
cation and participation” have become great manage- 
ment fads. In theory, communication is supposed to open 
a two-way street whereby those down the line can talk 
back to those above and thus “participate” in the enter- 
prise. In most cases, communication consists simply of 
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employe newsletters or “chain-of-command” conferences 
in which VPs meet with managers, managers with super. 
visors, supervisors with foremen, and the opinions of 
top management are transmitted. 

In some cases, the system operates with a characteristic 
Madison Avenue twist. At Westinghouse, for example, 
company messages were recorded on tape: by dialing the 
inter-plant telephone system, one could listen to the 
instructions given to the hundreds of top supervisors, 
The dial number ostensibly was a secret. confined to 1,200 
supervisory employes. In practice, it was a secret in name 
only, since supervisors were instructed to “leak” the 
number “confidentially” to various employes, and these 
men, gleeful at knowing a secret. quickly spread the 
information to tens of others. The result was that thou- 
sands of workers eagerly rushed to listen to pep talks 
which at other times they might have received with utter 
indifference! 

There are two points to be noted in the vogue of human 
relations. One is that in the evident concern with under 
standing, communication and participation we find a 
change in the outlook of management. parallel to that in 
the culture as a whole, from authority to manipulation 
as a means of exercising domination. The ends of the 
enterprise remain, but the methods have shifted, and the 
older modes of overt coercion are now replaced by psy: 
chological persuasion. The tough, brutal foreman, rate 
cously giving orders, gives way to the mellowed voice of 
the psychologically-oriented supervisor. And the worker 
doubtless regards this change from the calloused hand to 
the “glad hand” as an improvement; his sense of com 
straint is correspondingly assuaged. 

The second point is that these human-relations ap 
proaches become a substitute for thinking about the 
work process itself. Al] satisfactions are now extra 
curricular: They are to be found in the group, in the 
aspirations for promotion, in leisure pursuits, in the 
obsessive sexual reveries—everywhere but in the work 
itself. 

This tyranny of psychology has led management and 
the sociologist into a curious discounting of the “eco- 
nomic man.” Thus, we are told that what the worker 
really wants is security, recognition, rewarding personal 
relations, and that he is more concerned with these than 
“with other, larger, out-of-plant, off-the-job issues, it- 
cluding the size of his pay-check.” “Labor disputes,” 
writes a Harvard Business School authority, “are often 
stated in terms of wages, hours of work and physical con- 
ditions. Is it not possible that these demands are disguis- 
ing, or in part are a symptomatic expression of, much 
more deeply rooted human situations which we have not 
learned to recognize?” 

Such a statement suggests more about Harvard Busi- 
ness School than about the worker; it suggests that the 
academician doesn’t know how to talk to the man in the 
shop. “Now the operators in my shop,” reports a sociolo- 
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gist who went into one, “made noises like economic men. 
Their talk indicated that they were canny calculators and 
that the dollar sign fluttered at the masthead of every 
machine.” 

To say, in fact, that the American worker is not really 
or primarily interested in money contradicts in a deep 
gnse the very motive power of the economic system. Why 
cke would people subject themselves to such an environ- 


ment? 

Why do people accept the harsh, monotonous, repeti- 
tious jobs which keep them to Ixion’s wheel? A conven- 
tional answer has been the Protestant Ethic. In that 


FORD ASSEMBLY LINE: ‘THE GLAMOUR OF LEISURE’ REPLACES ‘THE DRUDGERY OF WORK’ 


respect, Max Weber has exercised a hypnotic influence in 
social science with the beguiling view of man fired by the 
need to prove himself before God, earnestly working 
away, accepting deprivation, :minimizing his creature 
comforts, driving hard against the environment. 
Perhaps the bourgeois entrepreneur was of this mold. 
It is doubtful whether the worker was. Certainly the 
workers in Hogarth’s Gin Alley or the people Melville’s 
Redburn saw in the Liverpool slums or the Londoners of 
the time of Moll Flanders were little concerned with the 
scourging hand of God. What drove them to work was 
hunger, and much of the early movements of social 
Protest can only be understood with that in mind. 
The American worker, a man of boisterousness, indi- 
Vidualism and independence according to the stereotype 
of national character, has submitted more tamely to the 
toutinized tyranny of the clock than perhaps any other 
People. Yet, in our day, surely it is not hunger which is 
the whip, Hunger has been replaced by the candied car- 
tot. The standard of living has become a built-in auto- 
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matic drive. Selling is the most striking activity of mod- 
ern America, aided and abetted by the two most fearsome 
social inventions of man since the discovery of gun- 
powder—advertising and the instalment plan. Against 
frugality, selling emphasizes prodigality; against asceti- 
cism, the lavishness of display. No creature in history is 
more uxorious than the American consumer. and this 
submissiveness drives him on. 

The aural nerve of homo Americanus has been tight- 
ened to the most excruciating pitch. The American citi- 
zen, as Fortune once noted, lives in a state of siege from 
dawn till bedtime. “Nearly everything he sees. hears, 





ee 





touches, tastes and smells is an attempt to sell him some- 
thing....To break through his protective shell, the ad- 
vertisers must continuously shock, tease, tickle or irritate 
him, or wear him down by the drip-drip-drip or Chinese- 
water-torture method of endless repetition. Advertising 
is the handwriting on the wall, the sign in the sky, the 
bush that burns regularly every night.” 

The “golden chain” is the deferred-payment plan. By 
mortgaging his future, the worker can buy a house, car, 
appliances and other comforts which were once the prov- 
ince only of the haut monde. 

And yet the urge to get ahead still remains. The shin- 
ing image among workers remains the hope of running 
one’s own business—the ideal of “being one’s own boss.” 
“The possibility of leaving the shop forms a staple topic 
of conversation on the job,” reports a participant ob- 
server. Two sociologists, Reinhard Bendix and S. M. 
Lipset, conclude that “the creed of the ‘individual enter- 
prise’ has become by and large a working-class preoccu- 
pation. Though it may have animated both working class 
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WORK CONTINUED 


and middle class in the past, it is no longer a middle-class 
ideal today. Instead, people in the middle class aspire to 
become professionals and, as a second choice, upper 
white-collar workers.” 

But those who belong to the working class spend their 
lives there. The occupational-mobility study by Lipset 
and Bendix showed that individuals held an average of 
4.8 jobs over a 25-year work history. But, despite the 
high degree of circulation, “between those who work 
with their hands and those who de not there is, however, 
relatively little shifting. This is perhaps the most funda- 
mental cleavage in American society. All those who work 
with their hands have spent 80 per cent of their working 
lives in manual occupations; all who do not work with 
their hands have spent 75 per cent of their working lives 
in non-manual occupations.” 

If individual mobility may not be so high, there is a 
considerable if not pathetic effort to lift the occupation 
by its own bootstraps into a higher status sphere. The 
effort to “professionalize” work has become the major 
means of giving a job a badge of honorific quality which 
the nature of the work itself denies. So the insurance man 
is now in “estate planning,” the garage becomes the 
“lubritorium.” Individuals do not say “I am selling skil- 
lets” but “I am in selling”; the janitor becomes the 
“superintendent,” the hospital superintendent the “admin- 
istrator.” the secretary the “executive assistant.” 

The largest evasion of work lies in the desperate drive 
for leisure. The old ideal of work and leisure pursuits 
shading off into one another is hopelessly abandoned. In 
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modern life, the ideal is to minimize the unpleasay 
aspects of work as much as possible by pleasant distra. 
tions (wall colors, music, rest periods) and to hasten 
away as quickly as possible, uncontaminated by wor 
and unimpaired by its arduousness. A gleaming typ. 
page ad in Life shows a beautiful Lincoln car in th 
patio-living room of an elegantly simple house, Th 
ad proclaims: “Your home has walls of glass, Yon 
kitchen is an engineering miracle. Your clothes anj 
your furniture are beautifully functional. You wor 















easily, play hard... .” 

Edward Bellamy, in Looking Backward, foresaw ; 
state wherein an individual spent twenty to twenty-five 
years of his life in a drudging and yoked routine for; 
few hours a day and then was free to pursue his ow 
desires. Here in the U.S. in mid-twentieth century 
Bellamy’s vision is in a curious fashion being realized. 
In the course of the century, the average work week ha 
been reduced from 70.6 hours (1850) to an average of 
40.8 (1950). The two-day weekend is now standard 
in American life, and the seven-hour work day is at the 
threshold. What workers have been denied in work. 
they now seek to recapture in leisure. Over the pas 
decade, there has been a fantastic mushrooming of arts 
and-crafts hobbies, photography, home woodwork shops 
with power-driven tools, ceramics, “hi-fi” electronics, 
radio “hams” et al. America has seen the multiplice 
tion of the “amateur” on a scale unknown in previow 
history. And while. this is a positive good, it has been 
achieved at a high cost indeed—the loss of satisfaction 
in work. 

If workers, by and large, are no longer so articulat 
about work. their behavior itself becomes a judgmett 
First and foremost, it appears in the constant evasion 
of thought about work, the obsessive “reveries while » 
the job and the substitution of the glamour of leisur 
for the drudgery of work.” Mechanized mass production, 
writes psychoanalyst Geraldine Pederson-Krag, impos 
on the worker “a return to infantile living conditions, it 
cluding the realization of infantile fantasies: excess 
demands for libidinal output; and a return to childhoo 
emotional relationships.” The worker is dwarfed by 
the factory, his ability to measure his surroundings # 
diminished, his subordination to others induces 4 
gressive state, the vast shapes and operations of the 
factory induce a set of fantasies of an erotic characte 
The worker becomes bored, absent-minded, accidett 
prone and hostile, or he retreats from reality. engulfed 
in a myriad of obsessive reveries. 

Yet, the harsher aspects are present as well. The' 
take form in the slow-downs. the silent war against prt 
duction standards, and, most spectacularly, in the violent 
eruptions of wildcat strikes against speed-ups or change 
in the timing of jobs. The constraint of work const 
tutes, I believe, one of the great hidden explosive forces 
in the temper of American labor. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HELSINKI 

\\f* INLAND—superb, nay sublime.” 

This was the beginning of a 
famous eulogy that Winston Church- 

il, in the winter of 1939-1940, pro- 
nounced on the heroism with which 
Finland’s four million people resisted 
the unprovoked Soviet invasion. 

This sturdy northern country took 
a terrific beating in her second war 
with the Soviet Union from 1942 to 
1944; 110,000 Finns were killed; an 
indemnity of $570 million dollars 
had to be paid to the Russians; hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants who 
had returned to homes they left after 
Russia annexed 12 per cent of Fin- 
land’s territory in 1940 were driven 
out again and had to be resettled. 
The Finnish economy and transporta- 
tion system were badly smashed. 
There seemed every reason to sup- 
pose that the Finnish Communists, 
exploiting bitterness and apathy after 
two defeats and the absence of any 
visible support for Finland from the 
West, would take over the labor 
movement, infiltrate the Government 
and finally turn Finland into a 
“people’s democracy.” 

Today, ten years after Finland’s 
withdrawal from the war, the picture, 
while it has its dark spots, is im- 
measurably better. And this is mainly 
the result of the tenacity, the hard 
work, the will to freedom of the 
Finnish people. 

The time has passed when Finland 
ould hope for victories on the field 
of battle. But there have been vic- 
lories of moral courage and good 
‘ense that may be of equal value in 
the long run. Finland’s hour of crisis, 
tis generally agreed here, came in 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





‘Finland—Superb, 
Nay Sublime’ 


1948, The situation was ominously 
similar to that in Czechoslovakia. 
The “People’s Democratic League,” 
the “front” name for the Finnish 
Communist party, was in the Govern- 
ment—very much in. The Prime 
Minister, Mauno Pekkala, was a 
renegade Social Democrat who was 
playing the Communist game. The 
Minister of the Interior, Yrjé Leino, 
was a Communist who had packed a 
special police security unit with Com- 
munists. The radio was in Commu- 
nist hands. 

But the Finns reacted to this crisis 
very differently from the Czechs. The 
Finnish Army, small and weakly 
armed but able to handle subversion 
from within, was quietly mobilized 
around the outskirts of Helsinki. The 
President of Finland, elderly Juho 
Paasikivi, who is sometimes criti- 
cized for being too conciliatory with 
Moscow but is a stubborn Finnish 
patriot, intervened firmly. 

There was no shooting, no open 
violence. But Leino’s boastful schemes 
for a coup d’état collapsed like a 
house of cards at the prospect of 
solid resistance. Soon the Commu- 
nists were cleared out of the Govern- 
ment, the police, the radio. Bit by 
bit, the trade unions, where the 
struggle for power had been very 
close for a time, came down on the 
side of freedom. Finally, the Finnish 
unions quit the Communist WFTU. 

Meanwhile, something like a mir- 
acle of reconstruction was achieved. 
The refugees were resettled. The 
reparations were paid off. Real wages 
rose to a point where they are now 
above prewar. A tour of Helsinki and 
its environs shows an _ impressive 


number of new schools, hospitals and 
apartment houses. The terrific de- 
struction in northern Finland that 
accompanied the eviction of the Ger- 
mans has been repaired. And all this 
was accomplished without a penny of 
Marshall Plan aid—only two loans 
($125 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank and $35 million from the 
Bank for International Reconstruc- 
tion), which are being duly repaid. 

Of course, reconstruction was not 
achieved without hardships and diffi- 
culties. Inflation took a heavy toll, 
although prices have been stabilized 
for the last three years. Taxes are 
crushing, and they are one factor 
tending to price Finnish goods out 
of Western markets and 
strongly anti-Communist country to 
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carry on one-third of its trade with 
the Soviet bloc. Over 20 per cent of 
the Finnish electorate, for reasons 
too complicated to explain here, still 
vote for the Communists, though as a 
fifth column the latter are ineffective. 

But the spirit of Finland is un- 
broken. I felt this when [ saw that 
one of Helsinki’s main streets has 
been renamed Mannerheim Boule- 
vard, after the national leader who 
directed Finland’s armies in the two 
lost wars. I felt it again in conversa- 
tion with the grand old man of the 
Finnish Social Democratic and co- 
operative movement, Vaino Tanner. 
Under Soviet pressure, Tanner was 
imprisoned as a “war criminal,” but 
I found him most unrepentant. 

“The whole nation fought; eight 
men were convicted as scapegoats.” 
he said with a smile. “The Finns will 
never submit to a Communist state: 
they will never be loyal to Russia. 
Now the whole free world begins to 
realize what we stood for in the time 
of the Winter War. And our internal 
situation is better. The Army is all 
right; the police is all right; the 
radio is all right.” 

“And the people are all right,” I 
said in taking leave of Tanner on a 
rainy summer morning. For that is 
how the Finns look to one who has 
visited their country for the first 
time. They are still superb. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Gospel According to Faulkner 


A Fable. 
By Wiliam Faulkner. 
Random. 437 pp. $4.75. 


Ezra PounD once declared that a 
writer ought to write all the time, 
even when he had nothing to say, in 
order to be ready for the time when 
the big idea crystallized. It was a 
kind of athlete’s dictum of dedica- 
tion: Everything leads up to the four- 
minute mile, to the crucial ball game, 
to the’ championship fight. Many 
Faulknerians have felt this: Ever 
since his great short novel, The Bear, 
Faulkner has produced gifted but 
fragmentary work, lacking in that 
darkest depth with which he envel- 
oped his readers in The Sound and 
the Fury, As I Lay Dying, Light in 
August and Absalom, Absalom! 

A Fable, Faulkner’s newest novel, 
is big. Faulkner lavished considerable 
time and care on it, dating its begin- 
nings back almost ten years. He re- 
garded it as sufficiently unique to 
give it no title at all, then speculated 
on calling it simply A Novel. With a 
certain audacity, which + probably 
isn’t that at all but is rather the re- 
sult of a slow and steadfastly grow- 
ing concern. he has linked his dark, 
textured narrative to the beautifully 
clear narrative of the week of the 
Passion of Jesus; it is The Gospel 
According to Faulkner that Faulkner 
has written. and he is perhaps one 
of the few living writers who could 
undertake such an adventure with 
some chance of success. It is a nega- 
tive success that I have in mind; 
the New Testament cannot, it seems 
to me. be improved on. But at least, 
in Faulkner's hands and under his 
brooding. scrupulous sensibility, the 
elements of The Passion are neither 
vulgarized nor made prosaic. 
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Reviewed by Harvey Breit 
Assistant Editor, 
N. Y. “Times Book Review” 


The novel has for its main line the 
events leading up to and away from 
the refusal of a French regiment to 
attack the German lines during 
World War I—a refusal which re- 
sults in the famous false armistice, 
engineered by the Authorities in or- 
der to create an appearance of au- 


FAULKNER: A PRODIGIOUS VISION 


thority. The mutiny is led by an 
anonymous and quite silent corporal, 
who has twelve followers or disciples, 
among them a Judas. There is a 
Mary; a Father or God-figure; a last 
supper; the execution of the cor- 
poral, a crucifixion really, with the 
barbed wire against which he falls 
crowning his head like a crown of 
thorns. There are two thieves who 
are shot with him; there is a sunder- 
ing of the grave (by a barrage on 
the first day that the war recom- 
mences) : and—final irony—an emer- 


gence from the grave: a series of 
drunken events leading to the cor. 
poral’s accidental (yet inevitable) 
sanctification as the Unknown Soldier, 

Are Faulkner’s people symbols 
and must we therefore applaud 
them? What is to prevent even the 
most ungifted of writers from util 
izing these elements? Nothing that! 
can see. What purpose can this series 
of parallels serve the author? Ther 
is the recognition that the reader 
makes, and that, psychologists tell us, 
is a source of pleasure. But it is a 
extraneous pleasure, more akin tos 
parlor game than to an understand. 
ing of the book, and therefore ca 
only constitute a distraction and: 
flaw. The point is that understand 
ing the travail of Jesus does not help 
us to understand the travail of the 
corporal, nor does the corporal afford 
us any fresh insight into Jesus. This 
dead-end, I think, holds true for the 
rest of Faulkner’s people in A Fable 

Then perhaps Faulkner is saying 
that the myth implicit in the suffer 
ing of Jesus continues forever, amd 
into our very day, and that in at 
configuration of events there is # 
ways the re-enactment of this st 
premest of all myths. If we leave! 
at that, I think we have made a co 
siderable advance (a clearing aWé: 
as it were, of excess furniture) and 
have a far better chance of enjoyitf 
the book on its immediate, litera 
plane. 


That immediate, dead-level reat b 
j 1 


at i 


ing is, I believe, a powerful expt 
ience. One does not need the Jes 
parallel, and the less one has t do 
with it the better the book is lh 
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{ Fable, we are no longer in 
Yoknapatawpha County (William 
Faulkner, sole proprietor), but on the 
French battlefields and in Paris, 
nainly around the Hotel de Ville. 
These locales Faulkner holds in the 
palm of his hand with the intimacy, 
knowledge and love that he held the 
towns, pine hills and swamps of the 
Deep South. And with his people, too 

(as people, and not as symbols), 
Faulkner dives deep. 

There are fantastic studies, min- 
iature portraits with bold splashes of 
color: the commanding general of 
the division to which the mutinous 
regiment belongs, who knows he 
must pay with his life but refuses to 
be shot any way but in the back, so 
that it will be known that he was 
shot by his own people; the flier, 
young, gentle. ardent, searching for 
glory, who discovers that he is in 
possession of ammunition that can- 
not kill and whose life burns slowly 
away as his Sidcott burns with a 
“low invisible smoldering stink” 
after he experiments on it with the 
hollow bullets: the runner, an officer 
who gives up his rank in a mute need 
to merge himself with the lowliest, 
and who gives up his life in order to 
dedicate himself to the idea of the 
corporal, whom he has never seen 
and never does see. There are many 
other portraits and sketches, some of 
them like faces you might see in the 
dark, illuminated briefly by the sud- 
den flare of a match and made in- 
delible. 

There is something of that static, 
fxed aspect to the portraits, too. | 
do not regard this necessarily as a 
defect It is as though a large, pur- 
bosive camera were shooting the 
tents and brooding over the details, 
% that pores in the skin are visible 
and so are irrelevant gestures that 
sve curious naturalness, if not life. 
lo the scene. The movement of life is 
there, but slowly, ponderously, ele: 
mentally. In this respect, A Fable is 
unlike Faulkner’s earlier work, which 
at its best always had a quality of 
quick, intense life and a recognizable 
teationship between what is “given” 
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in a character and what is said and 
done. In A Fable, one can hardly 
be certain that there is this relation- 
ship, let alone relevance, between 
what is told us and what is acted out. 
In that sense, it strikes me, we are 
in the presence not so much of a 
Faulkner novel as of a Faulkner 
poem—a morality poem, in which 
no one need differentiate his speech 
from another, because it is not so 
much character that is being created 
as moralities that are being tested. 

(On the other hand, there is an 
episode about a three-legged race 
horse back home in Yoknapatawpha, 
which is so reminiscent of the early 
Faulkner that, coming as it does in 
the middle of a stranger world than 
one had anticipated, it makes you 
laugh out loud, both for its familiar- 
ity and for its continuous invention 
—as though Faulkner were saying: 
“Here I am at home, and I can invent 
and invent forever in the old way.”) 

In a great many ways, A Fable is 
a wonderful book. There are the diffi- 
culties, of course; the prose is lavish 
and dense. And yet I think that, if 
one gives it a chance, the prose soon 
opens up and becomes easy enough 
(though not easy) to follow. It is a 


wonderful book is itself; there is so 
much that rewards and gives pleasure. 
The background studies of the actors 
in the book are small miracles of 
depth and insight and experience; 
the various poses and stances of the 
characters, their exchanges, are pro- 
foundly moving, expressing morality, 
anarchy, integrity, innocence, world- 
liness—all quite concretely in the 
way that Faulkner does it, abandon- 
ing the abstractions because he is 
first of all a poet. It is a wonderful 
book not only in itself, but as a phe- 
nomenon, as a vast, deep, serious 
effort by a serious American writer; 
it is heartening because someone has 
come this far with so prodigious a 
vision. 

As anyone can see, I am not too 
clear about A Fable. Robert Penn 
Warren once wrote that Faulkner 
constitutes the greatest challenge to 
modern criticism. I think that still 
holds. But to sum up for myself as 
clearly as I can, I believe that A 
Fable does not set Faulkner back at 
all in accomplishment or stature, that 
it sets him forward in vision and 
attempt, and I have a suspicion that 
this is a novel that should be read 
as a poem. 
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Horrible People 


Lovely People. 
By Mary Manning. 
Houghton Mifflin. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Mary MAnninc has given us a 
minor masterpiece. She has written a 
very funny, cruel book on bitchcraft 
in Boston. In particular, Lovely 
People is concerned with a year’s 
worth of upheavals in the lives of 
three fiftyish siblings while they wait 
around for antiquarian Uncle Abel, 
to do the right thing by dying and 
leaving them his millions. 

The leading lady, Countess Anna, 
has flown in from abroad, where she 
seems to have made love for a living 
all these years and loved it. Sister 
Janet has been trodden down by life, 
in the person of George, her over- 
stuffed-shirted husband. 
Roger, the brother, is dissolute and 


bearing, 


fat; he dyes his hair and, we hope, 
much worse. 


Reviewed by 
Herbert C. Feinstein 


The detonator of all the explosions 
is the family factotum, Countess 
Anna, who flourishes in the best tra- 
dition of the wicked. This Salome 
must munch depravity pills for break- 
fast. Also spricht Anna: 

“““My dear girl, a woman is never 
too old.’ The Countess rose and 
paced the room. ‘Think of Cleopatra, 
think of Ninon de l’Enclos—in bed 
with the most delightful men when 
she was ninety. Age is no barrier.’ ” 

Miss Manning’s novel is awfully 
cynical and tough, much in the man- 
ner of Evelyn Waugh. Like a good 
cynic, when she becomes sentimental 
the bathos is overwhelming. Doubt- 
less, it is to her moral credit that 
a few of Miss Manning’s latter-day 
lost Puritans do work themselves in- 


to a clearer consciousness of human 
dignity and self-esteem. But it is her 
bounders who have the appeal. 
And this leads to an interesting 
point: There are many formidable, 
destructive ladies among the “lovely 
people,” but not one real man. Hus. 
bands, brothers. sons and _lovers— 
boors and prigs, one and all. What 
the men are good for is to make 
money, love, and jackasses of them. 
selves. Always the Donna Juannas 
are clever and triumphant. The only 
man in the book who commands re. 
spect is old skinflint Uncle Abel, but 
we can truly appreciate him only 
after he has finished his life’s work 
and consented to die. Then we dis 
cover that, not only does he leave all 
his money to sweet Miss Miggs, his 
secretary, but he has been living in 
charming sin with the old harpy for 
about fifty years and has adopted the 
dear as his daughter. too. If we ad. 
mire Uncle Abel, though, what can 
we do but kneel down before the 
versatile talents of Miss Miggs? 








" ... required reading for everyone who refuses to believe that man's ultimate fate is 
self-destruction through recurring wars."—Elmo Roper, public-opinion analyst. 


Freedom Against Itself 


BY CLARENCE K. STREIT 


Published by Harper & Bros. 


Of this new major work by the author of the world-famous Union Now, the Dallas News 
says: “It may well be the best and most enduring of his contributions to political thought. 
Mr. Streit delves deep into the basic problem of modern man: how to preserve 
the liberty of the individual in the face of ts they are challenging, especially as he applies 
society. . . . [His] findings are as fresh ahe ever greater complexity and mass of 
them to the world of Eisenhower, Nehru and Malenkov.” 


The clothbound edition is available at bookstores; the non-profit paperbound one at 
Federal Union, Inc. only. Use coupon to order. 


FEDERAL UNION, INC., 700 NINTH ST. NW, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Please send me ..... copies of “Freedom Against Itself," Name 
by Clarence K. Streit, as follows: 

ites clothbound copies @ $3.75 Street 

yon paperbound copies @ $1.50 City .. 


l enclose ........ Bill me for ........ 


Zone ... State 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Praises ‘New Leader’ for Stand 
On Labor Group’s Peking Visit 





You deserve special congratulations for two 
items in your August 23 issue: Gene Sosin’s 
clever poetic parody, “Chouing Things Over,” 
and the editorial on “Attlee in Peking.” Once 
again, THE New Leaper is first in saying the 
right thing at the right time. 

I cannot understand why this sensible group 
of Labor-party leaders has gone off the road of 
truth, Indeed, it is quite disappointing to see 
Attlee ruining his brilliant career by mingling 
with the Communists and dreaming childishly 
of coexistence. 
New York City Morris BLUMENREICH 
Articles on Senator McCarthy 

Are ‘Emotional’ and ‘Rancorous’ 


I am greatly disturbed by the tone of your 
articles dealing with Senator McCarthy. They 
consistently display the unreasoning, childish 
emotionalism of the hater. Can it be that your 
staf has lost the ability to judge between the 
objective, rational approach which characterizes 
the bulk of your pieces and the rancorous type 
of material you have printed concerning the 
Senator? 
Orlando, Fla. Cuartes V, SILLMAN 
Readers Comment on Bohn’s 

‘Tragedy of Dr. Oppenheimer’ 


I would like to express satisfaction over 
William E. Bohn’s “The Tragedy of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer” [THe New Leaper, July 19]. We here 
in Europe were very much shocked, not so 
much by the fact that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
barred as by the basis for the decision. 

Like the overwhelming majority of American 
citizens, we are opposed to Communism, but 
We cannot agree with the methods used in the 
United States to fight this horror. It seems to 
me that your country’s greatest enemy, for the 
moment, is fear of being Communized; and, 
a far as I can determine, the Kremlin does not 
have the slightest chance in the United States. 

Dr. Bohn should be congratulated for ren- 
dering the free world an invaluable service by 
denouncing publicly methods that should shame 
Us, 
Rotterdam Louris HERMANS 

William E. Bohn has a right to feel sorry 
for Dr. Oppenheimer; all decent people feel that 
Way, more or less. But the fact is that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has forfeited the right to be 
trusted with security secrets by our Government. 
Ah making his plea, Dr. Bohn forgets to men- 
lion that the atomic scientist not only failed to 
Teveal that Haakon Chevalier had 
induce him to give security 


tried to 
information to 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Russia, but he continued to maintain rather 
close relations with this known Communist. 
Does Dr. Oppenheimer excuse this continued 
friendship, as he did a previous indiscretion, 
by saying, “I was an idiot”? If so, how far can 
idiots be trusted, even if they are great men of 
science? Is it not because of such “idiots” that 
the Bolshevik gangsters have the weapons which 
enabled them to stage a Korea? 
Harmon, N. Y. Oscar LEONARD 
Cervs Notice that Yankees 
Can Still Overbauer Indians 


Feller, your “Death of the Yankees?” [THE 
New Leaper, August 16], was a lemon. Every 
sain fan knows that neither the Indians noren 
any other team is in a class with the Yanks, 
no matter who wins the 1954 pennock. Any 
time the Yanks want to stop playing Yogi, 
they can ford the distance to first place, carey 
the Indians down the lopat to slaughter, berra 
them in a grim mantle, or skowron, wrap ’em 
in Reynolds tinfoil, roast °em on a coleman- 
woodling fire and top off with a rizzuto and 
joe collins. 

Your sophomoric literary tears for bygone 
Yanks prove you're really a Baby Ruth fan, 
suffering from a belated case of the meusels. 
Where were you in 1925, when those legendary 
Yanks finished seventh because Tony hadn’t 
arrived to poosh ’em up? Wise up, bud. Re- 
member, Joe McCarthy was managing the team 
long before THe New Leaper joined the anti- 
Yankee crusade. 
New York City IRATE YANKEE FAN 
Author Answers Criticism of His 

Article on World Protestantism 


May I reply to Eugene Lyons’s August 23 
letter concerning my article, “The Temper of 
World Protestantism” [THE New Leaper, Au- 
gust 9]: 

1. Mr. Lyons says my statement that the 
consistent followers of the Communist-party 
line in American Protestantism have been ex- 
traordinarily few in number is in “cavalier 
defiance of statistics.” If he has the statistics, 
let’s have them. 

2. Mr. Lyons speaks of “the large number of 
Protestant ministers, some of them in fairly 
important posts, who still follow the party line.” 
I can think of about five. Maybe there are five 
more. If he knows of a “large number,” will 
he please be good enough to name them? 

3. As for the two men I supposedly martyred 
in my article—J. B. Matthews and the Reverend 
Daniel Poling—suppose we concentrate on the 
latter performer, Dan Poling: In his April 24 
Saturday Evening Post article, Poling accused 
President John A. Mackay of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary of expressing ideas in “strik- 
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ing parallel” with those of the Cominform 
Journal and often reproducing the “exact 
language” and “exact sentiment” thereof. He 


did not document this allegation in his article. 
When confronted by an editor of Presbyterian 
Life, matter. A later 
study of photostated copies of Poling’s Comin- 


he refused to discuss the 


form Journal underlinings, obtained from the 
Post, showed that there was no such 

” 
parallel 


“striking 
and certainly no reproduction of the 
“exact language” and “exact sentiment.” 

I had no respect for Dr. Poling a few years 
ago when he thought that, by running as a 
clergyman for Mayor on the Republican ticket, 
he could the corruption of the Re- 
publican city machine in Philadelphia. I have 


sanctify 


no respect for him now when he thinks that he 
can exploit this same sort of piety to smear his 
Protestant colleagues. If Mr. Lyons wants this 
sort of testimony, he can have it. 

4. When Mr. Lyons talks as though the purge 
of Communist party-liners from the ranks of 
Protestant leadership was effected mainly from 
the outside, he is simply misinformed. For 
instance, the action of the Methodist Church 
in expelling Jack McMichael’s Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Aciion was well under way 
before J. Matthews got The 
same demonstrable in 


into the act. 
order of initiative is 
several other instances. 

It would be most un-Protestant for me to 
claim that Protestantism 


infallible either in faith or in morals. 


been 
It has 
committed errors in both areas, and has always 


American has 


needed correction from outside as well as within 
its ranks. It is quite unnecessary, therefore, for 
Mr. Lyons to sell me on the prophetic virtues 
of Tue New Leaner. But any time I find Tue 
New LEApER assuming that its prophetic role 
justifies it in being guided chiefly by “a fervor 
of conviction and the aura of intolerance,” | 
shall be ashamed to be caught writing for it 
or even reading it. 

What is needed in this situation is not the 


“fervor of conviction,’ but the facts; not an 
“aura of intolerance.” but the evidence. 
Berkeley, Calif. Rosert E. Fitcu 


Says Conditions in Harlem Area 
Have Actually Been Improving 


While reading William E. Bohn’s column, 
“Stephen Foster and Slum Clearance” [THE 
New Leaver, August 2], I could not help 


wondering why the old canards about Harlem 
die so hard. The conditions Mr. Bohn describes 
do exist—just as they do in other cities and 
other sections of New York City—but he gives 
the impression that they are characteristic of 
the entire area. 

The that Harlem 


less inhabitants now than it 


has over 100,000 
1910, far 


fact is 
had in 
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more dwellings and schools, and, except for a 
less crime. But 
this from reading de- 


small area in South Harlem, 


one would never know 


scriptions of Harlem by those who drive 
through it. 
New York City GrorcE S, SCHUYLER 


Notes that Kremlin Tyrants, 
Like Russian People, Are Human 


In his column on Igor Gouzenko’s The Fall 
of a Titan [THe New Leaver, August 16], 
William E. Bohn does well to remind us that 
“one of the chief weaknesses in our conduct of 
the cold war arises from the notion that Rus- 
sians are different from us.” Dr. Bohn speaks 
of the humanity of the victims: a word is also 
in order concerning the humanity of the tyrants, 
in order to counteract the belief in Communist 
infallibility among certain know-nothing anti- 
Communists. 

These people never really act against Com- 
munism; they simply react in a blind, unthink- 
ing way to whatever the enemy does or says. 
the men in the Kremlin, human, 
sometimes guess wrong on what is 
their cause, and more energy should be devoted 


But being 


good for 


to ferreting out and capitalizing on their mis- 


takes. Indeed, it’s about time we busted the 


Soviet bubble. 


Washington, D. C SmwNEY Koretz 
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“A Cinematic barrel of fun!“ 


“SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 
JANE POWELL - 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS - 


ON STAGE: ‘“‘DUTCH TREAT’’—Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 
\ Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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“THE SEEDS OF LIFE" 


Spectacular book explains 
conditions which make 
ceptible to Heart Attack, 
tension, Paralysis, Palsy, 
thru knowledge. 
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PROTECT ‘OUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 
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Honorary Chairmen: 
Salvador de Madariaga 
Norman Thomas 


Editor: Victoria Kent 


September |5 issue contains: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA: 
One Spain and Two Trends 


Vv. R. HAYA DE LA TORRE: 


Declaration of Allegiance 


Gallery of Free Spanish Writers: 
Pedro Salinas, by F. Ferrandiz Alborz 


CANGACEIRO 


A lawless band born to wickedness 
and evil, dedicated to violence, 
passion and brutality 


Report from Portugal: 
The Problem of Goa, Damao and Diu 


KAN-GA-SARO—The Story of An Outiaw Bandit! 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE® A VERA CRUZ PRODUCTION 


Uncensored: Reports from Madrid 


Editorial News 


Summary 
One year's subscription 
Single copies 


Published by: 
IBERICA PUBLISHING CO. 
112 East 19th Street 
New York 3, New York 


NOW PLAYING! 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaper Theatrical Department, 7 East 


57th St. & 6th Ave. « JU 6-4448 
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“"UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
cosa MARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


and introducing EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERG 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN * Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
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What’s your answer? Suppose it’s your child. How 
often have you said (or heard friends say), “I 
wouldn’t take a million for that kid!’”? And then 
discover a week later, that neither you nor your 
friends, were willing to put out just a few extra 
dollars to get needed school facilities for that 
same child! 

Doesn’t it surprise you to find that the value of 
a child can vary from priceless to less than a few 
dollars in a matter of days? Well, not really, be- 
cause it actually doesn’t. It’s just that oftentimes 
we tend to forget that our children and their 


futures are pretty closely tied to the kind and 
quality of the education we can give them. Their 
future, and thus the future of our country, de- 
pends on your support. So it’s really up to you to 
see to it that the children of your community get 
the education they deserve. In the long run it 
costs less. 

Send today for free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”’. Just write to The National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Why not 
do it now! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 











